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ABSTRACT 

Recent forms of the new three-section Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) were administered to 88 native speakers 
of English just prior to graduation from a college-preparatory high 
school program. Total test score distributions werp highly negatively 
skewed, reinforcing findings of earlier studies that the TOEFL xs net 
psychometrically appropriate for discriminating among native speakers 
cf English with respect to English language competence. Although the 
native English examinees achieved high total test scores and 
performed excellently on the listening comprehension section, a 
number of items in the other two sections (structure and written 
expression; reading comprehension and vocabulary) were answered 
incorrectly by over 20 percent of the examinee group. Included in 
these sections were a number of questions considered by the^TOEFL 
test development staff as dealing with basic grammar points or 
straightforward reading passages of a type that college-level 
students should be expected to handle without difficulty. From these 
results, it is concluded that although response data from native 
English speaking examinees may be of some use in designating 
particular test questions for closer examination, errors made by 
college-bound native speakers should not automatically be considered 
indicative of item inappropriateness for the TOEFL population. 
(Author) * 
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Abstract 

Recent forms of tKe new three-section TOEFL were adirlnlstered to a 
total of 88 native speakers of English just prior to graduation from a 
college-preparatory high school program. Total test score disf'rlbutions 
were highly negatively skewed, reinforcing findings of earlier studies that 
the TOEFL .is not psychometrically appropriate for discriminating among 
native speakers of English with respect to English language competence. 

Although the native English examinees achieved high total test scores 
and performed excellently on the Listening Comprehension section, a number 
of items in the other two sections (Structure and Written Expression; 
Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary) were answered incorrectly by over 
20 percent of the examinee group. Included in these were a number of 
questions considered by the TOEFL test development staff to deal with 
basic grammar points or straightforward reading passages of a type that 
"college-level'** students should be expected to handle without difficulty. 

From these results, it is concluded that although response data 
from native English speaking examinees may be of some use in designating 
particular test questions for closer examination, errors made by college- 
bound native speakers should not automatically be considered indicative of 
item inappropriateness for the TOEFL population. 



The Performance of Native Speakers of English 
on the Test of English as a Foreign Language 

John L* Clark 
Educational Testing Service 

A basic principle underlying the development of the Test of English as 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and the Interpretation of TOEFL test scores Is 

c 

that the language tasks presented should be those which are relevant to the 
effective linguistic functioning of non-native English speakers working or 
studying In the United States* On the assumption that any native speaker 
of English with a reasonable level of general education would be fully 
capable of meeting this standard of language perfo.rmance (and. In most 
cases, substantially exceeding It), It was considered useful, on an 
experlmenjtal basis, to utilize a native-English speaking popblati as a 
measurement "filter" for analyzing the level of difficulty and general 
appropriateness of test question types currently used In the TOEFL* If 
native speakers of English at ^ suitable edu-atlon level were found to 
experience virtually no difficulty with the test questions, this would tend 
to support the assumption that the TOEFI. questions are not Inappropriately 
difficult or overly sophisticated for a non-native speaker population* If, 
on the other hand, native speakers of English were themselves found to have 
difficulty In responding to particular test sections or question ^ypes In 
the current TOEFL, those portions of the examination would warrant close 
scrutiny as possibly Inappropriate for the meabirement purpose intended* 
If any such difficulties were Indeed Identified, it was hoped that the 
patterning of test question responses, together with other types of infor- 
mation on the examinees' performance and approach to the testing task, 
would provide information that could be used to advantage in modifying and 
improving the test development process and the content of the examination* 



Prior Studies of Native Speaker Performance 

An earlier and somewhat related study Involving the administration 
of the TOEFL to native English speakers was conducted by Angoff and Sharon 
(1971). This study Involved the administration of an earlier (1969) 
form of the TpEFL to 71 entering freshmen at a western state university. ^ 
Although the mean English achievement level for this group as measured by 
the American College Testing Program college entrance tests was fairly' low 
by comparison to national ACT norms, the group performed xtremely well on 
the TOEFL from the point of view of total test scores. Notwithstanding a 
very high overall performance by the examinee group, Angoff and Sharon 
found that a number of items exhibited "percent-correct" figures of less 
than 100, indicating that on a number of individual questions at least, 
the native English speakers were experiencing some difflcutly. 

Unfortunately, these "problematical" questions were not analyzed 
in detail In the Angof f-Sharon study, which concentrated on whole-test 
statistics and normative comparisons between native English speaking 
and foreign candidate groups. Thus, although the study did confirm the 
presence of certain questions within the test which were of questionable 
validity as measures of basic language proficiency, it did not classify or 
analyze the questions in the detailed manner intended by the present study. 

A second study, essentially replicating the Angof f-Sharon study with 
173 American freshman and sophomore students at the Univefslty of Tennessee, 
was carried out by Dixon C. Johnson (Johnson, 1977). As in the Angpff- 
Sharon report, analysis of results was focused on total- and part-score 
data and did not involve a detailed lnvesti<.'atlon of individual questions 
or question types. 
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Both the Angof £-Shardn and Johnson studies were based on the five- 
section examination format that was being used in the^TOEFL at that time, 
consisting of Listening Comprehension (50 icems), English Structure (40), 
Vocabulary (40), Reading Comprehpnsion (30), and Writing Ability (40). 
The present study utilized the new three-section TO&FL described below* 

The "New-Format" TOEFL 

In early 1975, ^following studies of the coverage and efficiency of the 
examination (Pike, 1974), the decision was made' to revise somewhat the 
content and format of the TOEFL, reducing the total number of sections to 
three and modifying certain of the item types used* The structure of the 
"new-format" TOEFL is shown below, together with the student directions and 
example questions for each item type* 



Section I: Listening Comprehension (40 minutes, self-paced by tape 
recording of stimulus materials) 

Part A ("Statements") 20 questions 

Directions ; For each problem in Part A, you will hear a short statement* 
The statements will be spoken Just one time* They will not be written out 
for you, and you must listen carefully in order to understand what the 
speaker says* < 

When you hear a statement, read the four sentences in your test book and 
decide which one is closest in meaning to the statement you have heard. 
Then,* on your answer sheet, find the number of the problem and mark your 
answer. 

You will hear: John dropped the letter in the mailbox . 

Yeu will read: (A) John sent the letter.^ 

(B) John opened the letter. 

(C) John lost the letter. 

(D) John destroyed the letter* 

Sentence (A), "John sent the letter," means most nearly the same as the 
statement "John dropped the letter In the mailbox." Therefore, you should 
choose answer (A). 
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Part B ('^Dialogues") 15 questions 



Directions ; In Part B you will hear fifteen short conversations between 
two speakers. At the end of each c6nversatlon; a third voice will ask a 
question about what was said. |The question will be spoken just one; time. 
After you hear a conversation And the question about it, read the four 
possible answers and decide wl^ch one would be ♦:he best answer to the 
question you have heard. Then, on your answer sheet, find the number of 
the problem and mark your answer. 

<^ 

You will hear: (man) Hello, Marv. This Is Mr> Sm ith at the office. 

Is Bill feeling any better today ? 

(woman) Oh. yes. Mr. ^ Smith. He's feeling much better 
now. But the doctor says he'll have to stay 
In bed until Monday . 

(third voice) Where Is^ Bill now ? 

You will read: (A) At the office. 

(B) On his way. to work. 

(C) Home In bed. 

(D> A^'oy on vacation. 

k ♦ 

From the conversation, we know that Bill is sick and will have to remain In 
bed until Monday. The best answer, then, is (C), "Home in bed." Therefore, 
you should choose answer (C). 



Part C ("Listening Passages") 15 questions 

Directions ; In this part of the test, you will TTear several short talks 
and conversations. After each talk or conversation, you will be asked som( 
questions. The talks and questions will be spoken just one time.*'^ They 
will not be written out for you, so you will have to listen carefully in 
order to understand and remember what the speaker says. 

When you hear a question, read the four possible answers in your test book 
and decide which one would be the best answer to the question you have 
heard. Then, on your answer sheet, find the number of the problem and fil 
in (blacketi) the space that corresponds to the letter of the answer you 
have chosen. 



Listen to thip sample t. 

-♦ ^ 

You will hear: People who s«arch for unusual rocks and semiprecious stones 

are sometimes called rock hounds. Rock hounding is becoming more ani more ' 

popular as a hobby in the United States. There are over 1,600 rock hound 
clubs around the nation, and their membership reprp.sents only about 7 per 
cent of the people who participate in the hobby. 
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The state of New Mexico has devoted a unique state park to the rock hounds. 
People who visit the park can take^ samples of rocks away with them. Most 
parks forbid the removal of any rocks Or other materials. Among the rocks 
found in the New Mexico park are amethysts, opals, and agates. 

You will hear: What is the topic of the talk ? 

You will j[ead: (A) A popular hobby. 

(B) The state of New Mexico. 

(C) An unusual kind of animal. . 

(D) New kinds of clubs to join. 

The best answer to (;he question "What is the topic of the talk?" is (A)^ 
"A popular hobby." Therefore, you should choose answer (A). 



Section II: Structure' and Written Expression (25 minutes) 
Part A ("Sentence Completion") 15 que^^tions 

Directions ; In Part A each problem consists of an incomplete sentence. 
Four words or phrases, marked (A), (B), (C), (D), are given beneath the 
sentence. You are to choose the one word or phrase that best completes the 
sentence. Then, on your answer sheet, find the number of the problem and 
mark your ^nswer. 

If John needs a pencil, he can use one . — 

(A) of me 

(B) my ^ 

(C) mine 

(D) of mine 

In English, the sentence should read, "If John needs a pencil, ^he can use 
one of mine." Therefore you should choose (D). 



Part B' ("Error Recognition") 25 questions 

D irections : Each problem in Part B consists of a sentence in which four 
words or phrases are underlined. The four underlined parts of the sentence 
a« marked (A), (B), (C), (D). You are to identify the one underlined word 
or phrase that should be corrected or rewritten. Then, on your answer 
sheet, find the number of the problem and mark your answer. 

At first the old woman seemed unwilling to^ accept anything 

A ' . B 

that was offered her by my friends and !• 7 
C 0 

Answer (D), the underlined pronoun J[, would not be accepted in carefully 
written English; the form me should be used after bj^. Therefore, the 



sentence should read, "Ae first the old woman seemed unwilling to accept 
anything that was offered her by my friends and me.'.' To answer Sthe problem 
correctly, you would chooce (D). 

p 

Section III: Reading CoTiprehension and Vocabulary (55 minutes) 
Part A ("Vocabulary") 30 questions 

Direction's ; In each sentence of Part A, a word or phrase is underlined. 
Below each sentence are four other words or phrases. You are to choose the 
one word or phrase whigh would best keep the meaning of the original 
sentence if it were substituted for the underlined word. Look at the 
example. 

' » 

The child raced into the house. 

(A) walked 

(B) crawled ' 

(C) ran 

(D) limped . 

The best answer is (C), because the sentence, "The child ran into the 
house, "/is closest in meaning to the original sentence, "The child raced 
into the house." Therefore you should mark (C). 

\ ' 

rFart B ("Reading Comprehension") 30 questions 

Directions ; In Part B, you will be given a variety of reading material 
(single sentences, paragraphs, advertisements, and the like) followed by 
questions about the meaning of the material. You are to choose the one 
best answer, (A), (B), (C), or (D), to each question. Then, on your answer 
sh^et find the number of the problem and mark your answer. Answer all 
questions following a passage on the basis of what. is stated or implied in 
that passage. ' 

* 

Read the following sMple passage. 
p 

The White House, the official home of .the President of the United 
States was designed by the architect James Hoban, who is said to have been 
influenced by the design of a palace in Ireland. The building,was begun in 
1792 and was first occupied by President and Mrs. John Adams in November ^ 
1800. The house received its present name when it was painted white after 
being damaged by tire in 1814. 

Example I. 

When was the White House first occupied? 

(A) 1776 

(B) 1792 

(C) 1800 

(D) 1814 ;o 
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The passage says^ that the White House was first occupied in November 1800« 
Therefore yoO should choose answer (C)* 

Example II* 

The President's house was first painted white when • a 

(A) President and Mrs. Adams requested that it Be repainted 

(B) it was rep^^ved fallcwlng a fire 

(C) the Architect suggested the new color 

(D) it was remodeled to look more like an Irish palace 

The passage says that the White House was first painted white "after being 
damaged by £lie«" Therefore you should chopse (B) as the bast completion 
of th«e sentence* ' - ^ ' 



The two parallel forms of the TOEFL used in this study corresponded 
to the outline shown above and comprised the initial "base" forms of the 
new-format examination wlSich were used for normlng and scaling purposes 
in the spring of 1976. As such, they reflect the exact types oi* items,, 
numbers of items, and sequence of administration used in the operational 
forms of the new examination. 

TEST POPULATION 

The native speaker population to which these. two forms were adminis- 
tered in the study consisted of graduating American high school students. 
Participants were drawn from two New Jersey high srhoolSr: a Catholic 
school in a metropolitan center (Trenton) and a regional public school in 
the immediate suburban area.^ All ,of the examinees were students in the 

senior year, graduating in the spring of 1976. Participation in the 

1 

project was arranged through the administrative staff at each school, who 
. 

made announcements of the study and arranged for students to sign up for 
the testing sessions. Students from the suburban school were offered a 
payment of $8.00 for participation in the study. At the Catholic school 
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an equivalent amount was made, available for eac^, student tested, to be set 
a^lde for dse on a "class fund" basis. Although participation In the study 
was voluntary, observations made by the staff of both schools Indicated 
that the students who agreed to participate were generally repxesentatlve 
of .the student body as a whole In terms of IQ, courses studltd, and high 
school achievement record. ' ■> • 

Even though the rinclpal fpcus In the study was to be on the perform-, 
' ance of • collfege-bound seniors— the nklve speaker group considered tp 
Reflect iHbst closely the iQvel of academic accomplishment .and linguistic 
proficiency at Issue In the. TOEFL— it was considered advisable for both 
psychological and public relations reasons to extend the offer of partici- 
. tfatlon to Include* all graduating seniors. Of the total rf 105 students 

tested across the two schools, 88 Indicated on a background questionnaire 
• admlnlst&red prior to testing that they Intended to enter a two- or four- 
year college m the coming fall, and 17 noted other plans (for example: - 
- full-time employment following graduation; , entry Into a job-related program 
such as nursing) or Indicated that they had not yet formulated their plans. 
Summary test statistics for the "non-college-bound" group are shown in 
Table 1 for general comparison purposes but these data are not analyzed 
further In ylew of both the very small number of cases Involved and the 
petlpheral relevance of this group to the concerns of the present study. 
The 89 examinees In the major (college-bound) analysis group Included 47 
males and 41 females, ranging In age from 16 to 18 (mean age: 17.3). All 
of the examinees were native speakers of English, as determined operationally 

t 

by responses to the question "Is English your native language (i.e., the 
language you learned and used as a child?)." 
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The extent of participants' exposure to foreign languages, either in 
the classroom setting or in othet potential learning situations, was also 
addressedT^the^^afcl^ but one o£- t h e part i cipan ts _ 

reported some school-based (K-12) study of foreign languages, ranging from 
a sinale year to a total of nine years, with a mean of 3^^. Exposure to 

/ 

foreign languages at home was only rarely reported: to the^uestion, "Do 
either of your parents speak a language other than English t home, or do 
you frequently hear a language alAer than English (except in school foreign 
languag^e classes)?," 73 examinees (83.0%) marked "no." The 15 positive 
responses mentioned occasional conversations overheard between the partici- 
pants' parents or between their parents and grandparents in Polish, Hungarian 
Italian, Spanish, or Dutch. Only two of the participants mentioned that 
they themselves st>oke the foreign language in these situations. With 
respect to study or travel abroad that would have provided language learning 
opportunities ("Have you ever studied in a non-English-speaking country or 
traveleH for more than one month in a non-English-speaking country?"), 81 
participants (92. IZ) reported that they had not enga^^d in these activities. 
Of the seven exa«iinees who responded affirmatively, three did not charac- 

r 

terize the nature or extent of their travel' or study abroad. The other four 
reported experiences as .ollows: "two summers in Guatemala, one studying 
Spanish"; "2 months in Au-tria and Switzerland"; "Italy - 2 months"; "went 
to Peru for 6 months when one year old." 

I.* 

On the basis of the native language/foreign language background 
questions, it was concluded that all of the participant.- were native 
speakers of English, with little or no exposure to languages other thrn 
English except in the usual school foreign language courses. 
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With respect to the participants' formal instructional background in 
English, in addition to the usual elementary school courses, all had taken 
English courses at the high school level. The mean number of igh school 
English courses reported ..(including courses currently being taken in the 
final spring term) was 5.0, with a range of 2-8. About two-thirds of the 
participants (67.4%) reported that their grade average in the high school 
English courses was "B." An '*A" average was indicated by 18.6% and a "C" 
average by 14.0%. These responses, both in terms of the number of high 
school English courses taken and the grade averages obtained, reflect a 
participant group having a fairly extensive and apparently successful 
exposure to formal English study, as would be anticipated for a "college- 
bound" group. 

TEST ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURES 

Test administration at the. two participating schools was carried out 

on :wo separate days in mid-May, 1976, approximately one week prior to 

graduation. At each school, an uninterrupted session of approximately two 

hours was arranged so that all aspects of the administration (general 
« 

instructions, testing, and completion of questionnaires) could take place • 
as a unit. The first 15-20 minutes of the session involved a group meeting 
of all participants, in which the investigator briefly described the 
project and the procedures to be followed. Rarticipants were told that 
an "experimental English test" had been developed involving listening 
comprehension, reading, and other exetcises, and that they were being asked 
to take the test in order to provide data useful for analyzing and improving 
the test. It was suggested that ,many of the questions would be quite easy ^ 



to answer, but that some of the questions might be more difficult, so that 
constant attention and application would be necessary. The test was 
described only as an "English achievement test," and no Indication was 
given that it was to be operationally used with non-native English students. 
The test booklet cover read simply "Experimental English Test." 

Following this introduction, envelopes containing individual copies 
of the test booklet, answer sheets, the background questionnaire, and a 
posttesting questionnaire were distributed. The envelopes were pre-arranged 
in such a way that participapts received one of two alternate versions of 
the test (Form 1 or Form 2) on a statistically random basis. Participants 
then moved to one of two testing rooms, depending on the test form received; 
this separation was necessary in order to permit the loudspeaker adminis- 
tration of the Listening Comprehension section of the test, which used 
different spoken m^erial for the two forms. 

In the individual ropms, more detailed testing instructions were 

given, closely similar to the instructions used operationally in the TOEFL 

program. However, in addition to being asked to mark the correct answer 

to each question, participants were urged to "make special note of any 

individual questions which seem substantially more difficult than the 

> 

others,** or appear to be "tricky, unclear, or which you really have to 
think about before marking youx answer." For any such question^ the 
participant was asked to make a small <:heck mark opposite the question on. 
the answer sheet. Examinees were assured that "there is no expected total 
number of check marks for you to make, and the number of check marks will 
not affect your score in any way." Examinees were also informed that there 
was no penalty for guessing and that every question should be attempted. 
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The comple e test was then administered in the usual order of sections: 
Listening Comprehension, Structure and Written Expression, and Reading 
Comprehension and Vocabulary. - The Listening Comprehension section was 
ealf-paced by the tape recorded stimulus materials, requiring approximately 
AOliinutes. For the Structure and Written Expression section_'and the 
Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary section, the official time allotments 
of 25 minutes and 55 minutes respectively were considered unnecessarily 
gentrous for native English speakers. For these two sections, the test 
administrator carefully monitored the pace of responding for the group and 
attempted to provide a sufficient but not excessive amount of time for 
completion of the questions. With slight variations in the different 
testing rooms, the times actually allotted were about 20 minutes' and 45 
minutes for the two sections, respectively. Later analysis of the test 
questions showed insignificant drop-out rates for both sections. For both 
test forms, all examinees answered every item in the Structure and Written 
Expression section. In the Readies; Comprehension and Vocabulary section, 
there was a very slight drop-out for the last question of Form 1 and the 
last three questions of Form 2, with 98 percent of the examinees attempting 
the item in all four cases. 

Following test administration, each participai^t was asked to fill out 
a short questionnaire asking for his or her judgments of the relative 
difficulty of. the three sections of the test as well as of the difficulty 
of individual parts (grouped question types) within each section. Spaces 
were also provided for the participant to write in comments about individual 
questions or the test as a whole. 
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The total testing session thus provided four basic types of data for 
the study: participant background information as previously described, 
total-test and individual-item results for two forms of the new-format 
TOEFL as administered to native English speakers, examinee notations of 
the difficulty or complexity or individual items, and examinee judgments of 
the relative difficulty of the different sections and item types within the 
test, 

W hole-Test Results 

1 

Performance of the native speaker group on the TOEFL w^s in keeping 
with the expectation that on the whole the test would be very easy for this 
population. The mean total test score on Form 1 was 134.42 and on Form 2, 
134.91 (maximum possible score on each test: 150). The range of scores on 
both forms was quite restricted, with standard deviations of 10.19 and 
11.44, respectively (/able 1). 

The native speaker results are in clear contrast to the performance of 
the non-native English foreign student group on which these two forms were 
initially scaled for operational use. Means and standard deviations for 
the non-native English group were 89% 57 and 22.31, respectively, for Form 
1, and 88.48 and 21.50 for Form 2, based on N's of 628 for eadh form. 

Score distributions for the native and non-native English groups are 
shown in Figure 1. The restricted range and highly negative skew of the 
native speaker distributions are clearly apparent, and are in keeping with 



^ere aiid following, unless otherwise indicated, the examinee group 
consists of the 88 college-bound seniors across the two participating 
schools* 
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similar findings by Angoff and Sharon (1971) and by Johnson (1977) based 
on an earlier TOEFL form. Both of these studies and the present results 
suggest that any use of the TOEFL to differentiate among native English- 
speaking students with respect to English language proficiency, at least 
for college-bound groups, would encounter "ceiling" and range-restriction 
problems that would 7ender the^tes^ virtually uceless for this purpose. 

Although the whole-test performance of the native speaker group was 
extremely high by comparison to that of the normal TOEFL candidate popula- 
tion, not every native English speaker achieved a perfect score on the 
test. Major interest was thus focused on determining which particular 
sections of. the test or types of test items posed some degree of difficulty 
for native speafers, as reflected in test-section or individual-item 
statistics. 

Results by Test Sections and Parts 

Table 2 shows the mean "percent-fail"^ rates across two test forms 
for those items comprising the three broad sections of the TOEFL: Listening 
Comprehension, Structure and Written Expression, and Reading Comprehension 
and Vocabulary. 

The Listening Comprehension section was appreciably easier than both the 
Stucture and Written Expression and the Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary 
sections, as shown by a mean percent-fail rate of 4.4— approximately 7-10 
percent^ lower than for the other two sections. The observed high degree of 
success in answering the Listening Comprehension questions was considered 



^(Percentage of examinees incorrectly aswering or omitting the item.) 
* 
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an indication that, for native speakers at least, the simultaneous use in 
this section of two language modalities (listening and reading) did not in 
general pose any feaT ffff'lculty for the examinees. However, as discussed 
further in the section on individual item results, two of the three Listening 
Comprehension items defined as "difficult" on the basis of study results 
(percent-fail levels above 20) contained complex printed ^\iswer options 
which may have confused some of the examinees independently of their 
comprehension of the spoken material. 

* The Structure and Written Expression and Reading Comprehension and 
Vocabulary sectioos'were of virtually equal difficulty as indicated by mean 
percent-fail figures — 14.6 and 12.1, respectively — and clearly more trouble- . 
some for the native speaker group than the listening comprehension items. 

In addition to an objective measure of difficulty, as reflected in 
the percent-fail ratefe, a subjective report of difficulty was provided by 
the examinees in the form of a rank ordering of the three sections on the 
posttesting questionnaire. The examinee instructions were as follows: 
How would you compare the difficulty of the three sections? 
Please rank the three sections according to how much trouble 
they gave you in answering correctly, how much you had to 
think about the answers before responding, how unsure you 
were about the correct answers, etc. Write "1" opposite 
the section that seemed most difficult y "2" opposite the 
section that seemed next most difficult y and "3" opposite 
the section that seemed least difficult . Please make this 
"1", "2", "3", ranking even if you are not absolutely sure 
about your choices. 

13 
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For each section, across the two forms, a "mean difficulty rating" (Table 
2) was calculated as the average of the 1,'2, 3 ratings for that section. 
For reporting purposes, this scale has been reversed, so that higher 
numbers Indicate greater perceived difficulty. 

As Is consistent with the percent-fall results, the Listening Compre- 
hension section was clearly viewed by the candidates as the least difficult 
section (mean subjective ranking of 1.21 out of a possible 3.00), and the 
other two sections were ranked as appreciably more difficult (2.24 and 
2.54, respectively). 

Percent-fall and subjective difficulty ratings were also obtained for 
each of the sub-parts (I.e., Individual Item types) for each section, as 
shown In Table 3. The difficulty ratings for each sub-part were based 
on separate posttestlng quep.tlonnalre sections In which the ejcamlnee was 
asked to "think for the moment only of [name of section]" and to carry out 
a similar ranking activity for each' Item type within that section. Printed 
examples of each type of item were Jihown In the questionnaire as a memory 
aid. 

Within the Listening Comprehension section, the lowest mean percent- 
fall Is shown for the Listening Passages, followed by Statements and 
Dialogues. However, all of these figures are within a range of less than 
2 percent, and It Is thus probably Inappropriate to differentiate among , 
the three Item types on the basis of observed difficulty. The subjective 
difficulty ratings for the three Item types Indicate that the examinees 
found the Listening Passages considerably more difficult than either the 
Statements or Dialogues. This probably reflects the more concentrated 
attention required to listen to the longer stimulus materials, which 



examinees could as a consequence have viewed as being "more difficult" than 
the much shorter stimuli in ^e other two parts* It should be emphasized, 
however, that student performance across the entire Listening Comprehension 
section was quite high« and any difficulties reported with the Listening 
Passages' were not of sufficient magnitude to affect responses to the items 
in a meaningful way* 

Percent-fail results for Sentence Completion andp Error Recognition-- 
the two item ty.pes making up the Structure and Written Expression section — 
indicate that Error Recognition items (17«6 percent-fail) were appreciably 
more difficult for the native speaker group than the items of the Sentence 
Completion type (9.4)^ This ranking is not^ hovrever, reflected in the 
subjective difficulty ratings, which are roughly equivalent for the two 
item types. . \ ^ 

Of the two sub-parts of the Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary 
section, the Vocabulary items (7.9 percent-fail) were appreciably easier 
overall than the Reading Passages (16.3), and this ranking is also clearly 
reflected in the difficulty Judgments made by the examinees (1«09 and 1«90 
out of a possible 2.00). 

Considering the mean percent-fail rates for all item types within the 
test, thexthree Listening Coiq)rehension item types were less difficult than 
any of the oth^e^, and were all clustered at about 5 percent-fail. Sentence 
Completion and Vocalnilary occupy a middle ground' at about 8-10 percent- 
fail, and Error Recognition and Reading Passages are clearly the two most 
difficult item types for the ^aminee group, with mean p<'rcent-f ail rates 
of about 16-18* These two item types, especially, deserve close scrutiny 
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as to the possible factors underlying these results on the part of native 
English speakers. 

Analysis of Individual Items 

The third type of analysis—native speaker responses to Individual 
Items within each section-was based on the percent-fall Index, as well as 
on the number of times the examinees checked that Item on the answer sheet 
as bplng unusually difficult or confusing. The total number of check marks 
made by Individual examinees across the complete 150-ltem test ranged from 
0 to 22 on Form 1 and 0 to 17 on Form 2, with means of 6.93 and 7.42 and 
standard deviations of 6.35 and 4.98. respectively. Although Individual 
tendencies to mark particular items as "difficult" thus varied appreciably 
aaong the examinees, the total number of marks for any given item can be 
considered an indication of the extent to which that item was perceived-on 
a whole-group-basis-as being ••difficult" or "complicated." 

For eas. of comparison across test forms, the total of check marks _ 
for a given item has been expressed in the examples which follow as the 
percentage of total possible marks for that item (or equivalently . the 
percentage of examinees who marked that item as ••difficult"). For each 
item, the percent-fail rate is also shown. 
Listening Comprehension: 

Across both test forms, only three Listening Comprehension items 
showed a percent-fail level above 20. Of these, two were of the Statements 
type and one was from the Dialogues part. It is difficult to determine 
patterns in a reliable manner on the basis of such a small sampling of 
items and. as previously discussed, the Listening Comprehension section 
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as a whole was quite free of problemtlcal Items. However, It Is intriguing 
to note that both of the Statement items, as shown below, have sets of 
answer options that are closely similar in form and have a number of common 
^semantic elements which are "scrambled" in various ways across the options. 
In oifler to identify the corre^.t answer, the examinee must carefully read 
each option to discover which combination of elements accurately reflects 
the situation described in the statement. Since the options are so closely 
similar, this may be a frustrating and error-inducing task, especially in 
view of the relatively short cime (12 seconds) available to read each of 
the options and nark the intended answer. 

Percentage of Examinees ^ -e^it fvvi 

Considering Ite» "Difficult" (PD) Percent Fall (PF) 

0.0 "-^ 
(Script] Woman* Having answered all the questions, Tpm left the room. 

(A) Tom left because all of hlS questions had 

been answered. 

(B) As he was leaving the row, Tom answered 

all the questions. 

(C) Tom left after all of hi-S questions had 

been aswered. 

(D) Tom left after he had answered all the 

questions. 
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^Here and elsewhere, the items shown have been altered somewhat from their 
original form for test Becurlty reasons. Care has been taken, however, to 
preserve those itam features relevant to the matters under discussion. 
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PD: 11*1 PF; 22*2 

[Script] Woman: I'm sure Ch^t George would rather swim than play golf 
today* 

(A) George would prefer to play golf today* 

(B) George likes swimming better than he likes 
r golf. 

(C) George likes golf better than he likes 

swimming. 

(D) George would prefer to swim today. 

Structure and Written Expression: 

In the Structure and Written Expression section^ a total of 22 Items — 
4 from the Sentence Completion part and 18 from the Error Recognition 
part — had percent-fall levels above 20. These 22 Items constitute 27«5Z of 
the total number of Structure and Written Expression Items appearing In the 
two forms of the test» a rather large proportion of "problematical" Items* 

Scrulilny of the Individual Items revealed three Items which could be 

considered arguable as to the current validity of the grammatical point 

tested* One Involvec the "many-much" distinction which Is Increasingly 

less rigorously made, especially In the spoken language: 

PD: 2.3 PF: 37.2 

No other country has lost so mtich of Its citizens though war as has 

A B CD 

that unfortunate nation* 

The second Item was based on the "between-among" distinction which may 
al,8o be considered somewhat tenuous: 
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PD: 15.6 PF: 40.0 

In the early 1950' s, ^ohannsen. In collaboration with Russell Anderson, 
A B 
. began arguing for analogies among naturally occuring climatic events 
C D 
and traditional folklore. 



The third "arguable" item dealt with the "who-which" contrast, either 

of which choices might be considered acceptable depending on whether "the 

fertility goddess Arana" was felt to embody human or non-humrn qualities: 

PD5 2.3 ^ i \ PF 30.2 

The tribal chiefs say that the custom dates from the first appearance 

A . » 

of the fertility goddess Arana, which appeared on earth as a young girl 

' B CD 

wearing a headdress of intertwined leaves and berries. 

. Two items involved informational redundancy, an aspect which might 
have gone unnoticed by examinees intent on uncovering errors of a more 
clearly structural nature: 

PD: 34.9 PF: 34.9 

The new alarm system can guard any entrance by means of 

an electromagnetic field — an in^^isible barrier no human 
B 

can cross without going undetected . 

C D . , 

PD: 22.2 PF: 28.9 

The emperor moved the commercial center from Thikalos 

A B 
to a new city called Massadana, a site now known today as 
C D 

Massada. 
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■ There were, however, several other categories of Items involving 
structural aspects with which native English students about to enter 
college would be presumed to be familiar, but which were missed with 

appreciable frequency by the examinee croup. These are shown belt)w, 

\ 

classified by the grammatical aspect involved: 



B 

"You" vs. "one" 

o« . ' 5 PF5 30.2 

PD: 25.6 

If you B ive the workers pneumatic tools, one must be sure that they 
A B 



kn ow how to handle the new equipment and that the volume of work is 

\ — C • , » 

sufficient for continuous employment. 



PD: 28.9 35.6 

The more one knows about thn subject, the more you understand the 

A B C 

importance of handling the matter very carefully. 
D 



Parallelism of construction ^ . 
PD: 17.8 

The detective wondered whether'he should trust che single witness' 
A 

account of the crime or to search the neighborhood for some other 

B .CD 

/ ■ 
evidence. . ' ^ » 

■ ■ h 

no 7 ' Pf: 42.2 

PD : 6.7 

To avoid a ruined project tt la necessary to have adequate 

A ' B 

lightfng, ^h» correct type of aaint . and clean brushes in order 

C / 
to avoid mistakes, prevent' waste, i-ho accomplishment of a 

• D 

proper job . ^ ^. * 
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Pronoalnal "that" 

,PD: 11.6 ^^'^ 

Maxwell's approach, like Bellamy , was to discount philosophical 

A B 
explanations and insist that objectivisui was simply the best way. 

in fact the only way, of saying what hfr wanted to say. 

D 



PF: 34.9 



PF: 31.1 



PD: 27.9.,.. 

~ — is something on which we can all agree. 

(A) That lack of exercise is hannfvxl to one's health 

(B) Lack of exercise is harmful to one's health 

(C) Not exercising is harmful to one's health 

(D) It is harmful to one's health not exercising 

PD: 11.1 

, Rhodesia's wealth was founded on tobacco. 

I (A) Like the American South 

(B) As the American South 

(C) Like that of the American South 
. (D) As was the American South 



Verb agreement 

PD: 23.3 . • 

• After emerging ♦'rom hibernation, the garter snake Is vulnerable to ^ 

A ^ ^ ^ 

the attacks of predators until their meta bo lisms are back to^laflrmal. 

PD: 24.4 , ~ 35.6 

tr 

Whether or not Humboldt's understanding of social conflicts- 
are in any way "scientific" remains a troublesome guestyn. 
"b" . C ' D / 
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g 5 PF: 33.3 

Vftiiie remaining accountable to his or her company as well as 

A B , 

to those individuals who submit damage claims, an insurance 

C 

adjuster must decide each case on their own merits. 

D 

PD: 4.7 ^ 23.- 

That ethnic minority groups and women should be treated equally 

in government-related matters are now a legal requirement. 

C D 

\ 

It Is difficult to consider the preceding 11 items as being in any way 
faulty or misleading, and the suggestion may be advanced that certain areas 
of deficiency in the grammatical preparation of the examinees for college- 
level work have been identified, rather than item flaws requiring attention 
in the test development process. 

In the Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary section, 8 Vocabulary 
items and 14 Reading Comprehension items had percent-fail rates of over 
20. The lexical items tested in each of these questions are shown below in 
order of increasing difficulty for the native Ei^lish examinee group. For 
each, the frequency per million on the Thorndike-Lorge (1944) general word 
list is also shown. 
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24 


4 


28 


5 


29 


11 


31 


3 


33 


2 


35 


1 


37 


1 


42 


2 



, Difficulty 

(percent-fail ) T-L Frequency 



improved 
incessant 
scope 
broach 

e 

discreetly 
remuneration 
lethargy 
razed 

These results may be compared to the Thorndike-Lorge frequencies for 
those^ items which all of the examinees answered correctly: 

Difficulty 
(percent-fail ) T-L frequency 

lagging 0 9 

hurdles 0 2 

grinned 0 21 

mandatory 0 1 

discarded 0 ' 10 

hilarious 0 2 

coaxed 0 10 

Although the first listing would appear to suggest some degree of 
positive relationship between the lexical rarity of a given vocabulary 
item (as measured by Thorndike-Lorge) and the difficulty of the item for 
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the native English examinees, the strength of this relationship may be 
questioned by t..3 students' unfailingly correct responses on such Items 
as "mandatory." "hurdles," and "hilarious." which are In the two lowest 
frequency categories of the Thorndlke-Lorge list. 

With respect to test development Implications of these results, and 
pending more extensive and detailed Investigation of the frequency /difficulty 
relationship for vocabulary Items, It may be suggested that a preliminary 
trial of draft Vocabulary items with a group of native English speakers 
generally similar to those used In the study could "flag" certain Items 
which are not uniformly answered correctly by the native examinee group. 
Woi-ds so flagged could be further examined by test development staff as to 
the advisability of including them in operational test forms. On the 
assumption that Itfems such as "discreetly" and "remuneration" would 
be fairly useful and productive 1« real-life contexts typical of those 

1 

encountered biy foreign students in the United Stages, such items might 
justifiably bir Included even though native English speaker performance on 
the same item|was not uniformly perfect. On the other hand, items which 
are both foun^ to pose some difficulty for native English speakers and 

1 

judged to be if relatively little utility in a foreign student/resident 
cxJRtext (for ^xample, "lethargy," "razed") could '^^entlf led and rejected 
through this review process. Use of the Thorndlke-Lorge or other frequency 
counts might be useful as a general guide to the extent-of-use question, 
but the judgment of test developers and reviewers highly familiar with 

language-use requirements In a foreign student setting would justifiably 

i 

take precedenci over raw frequenoy data. 




In the Reading Comprehension section, among the 14 items with percent- 

fail rates above 20, 5 were found to require a passage summarization or 

interpretation activity on the part of the examinee, as indicated by item 

stems containing such phrases as "it can be inferred that...," "CritTcs... 

are most likely to accuse it of being...," '^The author assumes that...," 

uthor would be. most likely to agree with.*.," ^ind "The aspect. .. that 

had the LEAST continuity was most likely the...." Percent-fail figures toi 

these items ranged from 32.6 to 64.4, and the percentage of students 

marking the item "difficult" ranged from 11.6 to 22.2. 

To investigate this apparent trend in more detail, all of the Reading 

Coup rehens ion items across the two test forms were reviewed atid categorized 

by the investigatoc (without reference to the statistical results) as to^ 
\ 

whether or not^^l^iey required summarization or interpretation on the 
examinee's part. On the basis of this count, 50 percent of the total of 10 
items identified as involving "summarization/interpretation" were found to 
have percent-fail levels iti excess of 20 percent, and only 18 percent , of 
the remaining 50 items (that is, the other-than-summarization/interpretation 
items) were found to be "difficult" by the same criterion. Percent-fail 
rates for the latter category of items ranged from 23 to 53. These results 
suggest that although "difficult" items in the Reading Comprehension 
section were predfijninantly of the type requiring sumniarization or interpre- 
tation on the student's part, a number of the other more factually-oriented 
questions were also missed with some frequency by the native speaker 
examinee grOUp. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Two forms of the "new-format" TOEFL were administered to a population 
of native-English speaking high school seniors who were preparing to begin 

it 

undergraduate study the following fall. Whole-test performance of this 
group on both tests was very much higher than that of the non-native 
speaker populations with which the test Is used operationally. The highly 
negative skeJ and resulting "celling" effects of the native speaker score 
distributions obtained in this study reinforce the conclusion that the 
TOEFL Is not an appropriate means of differentiating among educated native 
speakers of English with respect to native language proficiency. 

Of the three major sections of the TOEFL (Listening Comprehension, 
Structure and Written Expression, and Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary), 
Listening Comprehension was easiest for the native English ST>;iaker group, 
with only three of 100 Items showing a percent-fall rate higher than 20, 
Within the Listening Comprehension section, the Listening Passages were 
perceived by the examinees as being appreciably more difficult than the 
Statements or Dialogues Items, but their actual performance on the passages 
was not markedly lower than on the other two types of Listening Comprehension 
Items. 

Within the Structure and Written Expression section, the Error 
Recognition item type, in which the examinee reads complete sentences and 
identifies grammatically incorrect underlined portions, was appreciably 
more difficult than the Sentence Completion type. Over one-third (36*0X) 
of the Error Recognition items had percent-fail rates of above 20, raising 
the question of whether an appreciable number of these items could be 
"faulty." Analysis of individual items within this and the Sentence 
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Completlon type indicated that a few of the items cotrld be considered to 
deal with a questionable point of grammar, but most of the items missed 
by the participants involved quit»*- basic points of grammar, such as 
parallelism of construction and verb agreement. 

In the Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary section, the discrete 
Vocabulary items were appreciably easier overall than the Reading Compre- 
hension passages (mean percent-fail levels of 7«9 and 16«3, respectively). 
Although several of the lexical items missed by the native English speakers 
showed low (1-2 per million) frequencies on the Thorndike-Lorge general 
list, other words of similar frequency were correctly responded to by the 
entire examinee group. On the basis of these results, it is suggested 
that the practical utility of a given lexical item for non-native English 
student/resident groups should continue to be a major factor in the 
selection of vocabulary items, and that both native-speaker performance and 
frequency data should play a secondary role in this regard. 

For the Reading Comprehension passages and associated items, percent- 
fail levels for the native English speakers were as high as 64.4, SMggesting 
substantial difficulty on the part of the examinees in responding correctly 
to certain of the reading questions. Closer analysis indicated that a high 
proportion of these items dealt with the summarization or interpretation of 
passage content, although several of the more factually oriented questions 
also proved difficult for the examinee group. 

With respect to the test development implications of the study results, 
it can be suggested as a first point that the Listening Comprehension 
items — including the Statement, Dialogue, and Listening Passage item types 
as currently used In the TOEFL— present virtually no difficulty for native 
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English speakers at the college-entry level. By this light, the linguistic 
content of the spoken materials presented to foreign candidates In the 
TOEFL Is certainly not beyond that which native speakers would be easily 
able to handle, and these results tend to alievlate any concern that TOEFL 
caricTidates are being presented with unfair (I.e., beyond-the-average-natlve 
speaker) listening tasks In this portion of the test. It should be noted, 
however, that the present study does not address the possible existence 
of a "reading load" as a complicating factor In non-native candidates' 
responses to listening comprehension material. Although non-native 
candidates with a fairly high level of English reading prof Icier. -y should 
have little dlfflcuUy In reading the printed answer options for the 
Listening Comprehension section. It Is at least theoretically possible that 
candidates with an appreciably lower level of reading ability might not be 
able to read each of the anewer options with full comprehension In the 
time allotted, and thus would obtain an Inappropriately low listening 
comprehension score even though the spoken stimuli themselves had been well 
understood. A study aimed at determining the presence or absence of a 
"reading load" in this part of the test would be desirable as a follow-up 
to the present study. 

Native English speaker responses to the Items In the Structure and 
Written Expression section were more difficult to Interpret in that a 
number of items which the investigator and other TOEFL staff considered 
both "basic" and "easy" were missed by a relatively high proportion of the 
native speaker group. If the performance of this group can be considered 
representative of college-bound native speakers generally, and if the TOEFL 
program were to adopt the procedure of eliminating from the examination any 
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and all items found difficult for this population, it appears that such a 
procedure would exclude a number of aspects of basic English structure that 
are at least subjectively indispensable for effective academic work at the 
undergraduate level. 

Study results for the Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary section 
suggest that certain of the vocabulary items appearing in representative 
forms of the examination, as well as some of the passage-based reading 
comprehension questions, pose some difficulty for native English speakers 
at the college-entry level. While it may be useful for tc \t assembly 
purposes to "flag" for closer scrutiny items answered incorrectly by a 
specified percentage of native English speakers, the informed Judgment 
of test developers and reviewers closely faniiliar with reading materials 
and other language requirements that will be faced in the U.S. by TOEFL 
candidates should continue to play an in^ortant role in this regard. 



Figure 1 

Score Distributions of Native English Lpeaking and Non-Native 
English Speaking Candidates on Two Forms of the TOEFL 



Legend J 

hton-Notive English, Form I 

Non-Notive English, Form 2 

— Native English, Form 
Native English^ FormZ 
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Table 1 



Statistical Summary, TOEFL Forms 1 and 2 



College-bound 
Seniors 



Non-College bound 
Seniors 



Combined 
Grdup 



Form 1 



Number of Cases 
Total Items 
Obtained Range 
Mean Total Score 
S.D. 

Reliability (K-R 



20' 



45 
150 
103-150 
134.4 
10.2 
.89 



8 

150 
86-145 
121.4 
18.1 
.95 



53 
150 
86-150' 
132.5 
12.6 
.92 



Form 2 



Number o£ Cases 
Total Items 
Obtained Range 
Mean Total Score 
S.D. 

Reliability (K-R 



20^ 



43 
150 
111-150 
134,9 
. 11.4 
.92 



9 

150 
110-146 
130.2 
12.9 
.94 



52 
150 
110-150 
134.1 

11.8 



^J / 



I 
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Table 2 



Observed and Subjectively Rated Difficulty of TOEFL Sections 
for Native Speaker Croup 



No. of Items 
Presented 
(Fgrms 1 and 



Mean 



Mean 



2 combined) Percent-Fall Dlfflcuiiy Rating 



( 



!• Listening Comprehension 

II. Structure and 

Written Expression . 

III. Reading Comprehension 



100 



120 



4.4 
. 

14.6 
12.1 



1.21 

2.24 
2.54 



(a) 



On a scale In which 1 means least difficult, 2 Intermediate, and 3 most 
difficult. (See text for detailed description.) ) 
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Table 3 



Observed and Subjectively Rated Difficulty of TOEFL Item Types 

for Native Speaker Group 



No. of Items 
Presented 

(Forms 1 and 
2 combined) 



Mean 



Mean 



Percent-Fall Difficulty Rating 



(a) 



I, Listening 

Cotyrehension 

A**^ Statements 

B. Dialogues 

C. ^Listening Passages 



40 
30 
30 



4.7 
3.3 
5.2 



1.60 
1.77 
2.61 



II. Structure and Written 
Expre^lon 

A. Sentence Completion 

B. Error Recognition 



30 
50 



9.4 
17.6 



1.14 
1.09 



III. Reading Comprehension 
and Vocabulary 

A. Vocabulary 

B. Reading Passages 



60 
60 



7.9 
16.3 



1.09 
1.90 



(a) 



Possible ranges: 

Listening Comprehension: 1-3; Structure and Written Expression: 1-2; 
Reading Comprehension and Vocabulary: 1-2. For each section, higher 
numbers indicate relatively greater difficulty. 
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